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EXCOMMUNICATION 
OF DEACON HEART. 
(Continued from p. 51.) 
APPENDIX. 

Containing a Narrative, §c. 

Some months before the meeting of the Dan- 
bury Association, at New-Hartford, I had publicly 
professed my belief of the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation, which occasioned an uneasiness in the 
minds of some of my brethren. Accordingly, 
having previously dealt with me in a more private 
manner, at a meeting of the church, preparatory to 
the communion, a complaint was exhibited against 
me; and, after much was said upon the subject, 
and I had offered the reasons which then occurred 
to my mind, in favor of the sentiment, the minds of 
the members then present, were taken individually, 
and although there was none of them that professed 
to agree with me in the sentiment, yet the most, if 
not all, professed notwithstanding, to fellowship me 
as a christian: and about half of the church, at that 
time, were willing to go forward and commune 
with me. But as a part were of the opinion that 
the sentiment I had imbibed was heresy, they con- 
cluded the gospel rule would not admit of their par- 
taking with me; hence a difficulty arose between 
the members, which occasioned a suspension of the 
communion. 

As the arguments I had advanced were acknow- 
ledged by the church to be plausible, and such as 
the most of them confessed they knew not how to 
answer, it was thought best to apply to the Associ- 
ation, for their opinion respecting the doctrine. 

The church in appointing their delegates, unani- 
mously chose me for one, professedly with this 
view, that I might have an opportunity to lay be- 
fore that venerable council, the arguments that in- 
duced me to embrace the doctrine ; hoping that 
they would convince me of my error, or afford 
some help to the church, respecting their farther 
dealing with me. 

Previous to the meeting of the Association, I 
drew up the arguments contained in the foregoing 
address, expecting that venerable council would 
take them under consideration, hoping, that if the 
sentiment which I had imbibed was erroneous, that 
discerning body would be able to offer something 
for my conviction. 

The Association being convened, proceeded to 
transact the usual business. In the letters received 
from the several churches, were a number of ques- 
tions proposed for their decision, which were not 
takep under consideration, till they had gone 





through with other matters. The consideration of 
the question, proposed by the church in Farming- 


ton, was reserved for the last. When it was intro- 


duced, I observed to the council, that, “as I was 
particularly interested in the decision of the ques- 
tion, I wished for an opportunity to offer some- 
thing upon the subject, before they proceeded to 


pass any vote.” 

When they understood that I had something 
drawn up in writing, it was objected to. The 
reasons were, that I had, as they supposed, taken a 
great deal of pains to collect arguments for the 
support of the doctrine of Universal Salvation, and 
it would be necessary, in case I was permitted to 
read them, to have them answered,—and as the 
time was so short, and they were none of them pre- 
pared to do it, not having so particularly attended 
to the subject, it was therefore determined, not to 
admit what [ had in manuscript to be read; the 
question however, they thought proper should be 
answered. Much was said by one, and another, of 
the council, concerning Heresy, but none of them 
pretended that they were able to define it. Elder 
Whelpley, on whom they seemed mostly to depend, 
could not, he said, recellect the etymology of the 
word; however he made some learned observations 
upon what he supposed was meant by it. He im- 
agined that there were different kinds, or degrees of 
heresy—that all heresy was dangerous—and some 
kinds of heresy damnable.—That the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation, was at least a dangerous her- 
esy, but he was not quite certain that it was a dam- 
nable heresy. 

When they were about to try the vote, Elder 
Hulbert objected to it, and urged “that unless the 
matter was taken up at large, and the arguments 
attended to, it would answer no valuable purpose to 
decide the question at that time.” His reasons he 
said, against having the question decided in such a 
manner, were, in the first place, “that the church, 
having heard my arguments, and being at a loss, 
and divided in their opinion, with respect to hold- 
ing fellowship with me, while I held such a senti- 
ment, could obtain no light, or help, from such a 
decision.” Another reason, he said, why he ob- 
jected to it, was, “that he apprehended, it was pro- 
bable that some of the council, who might then 
think themselves ripe for a decision of the question, 
if they were to hear the arguments, might have a 
different view of the matter.” But, notwithstand- 
ing, the judicious council, in the plentitude of their 
wisdom to discern, and zeal to suppress heresy, pro- 
ceeded to determine the question in the affirmative. 

When they had, after refusing to hear what I 
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had proposed to offer to their consideration, deter- 
inined the doctiine to be heresy, and that such as 
profess to believe it, ought to be excluded from 
Christian fellowship, they appointed Elder Samuel! 
Whelply, and Mr. John Waldo, to prepare a piece 
to have read to the Association, at the next annua! 
meeting; wherein the above heresy may be more 
fully discussed, and detected, than time at the 
present juncture would admit. 

Ata meeting of the church on Saturday, before 
the last Sabbath in October following, (as it was, for 
some reason, appointed a week sooner than the 
usual time; not knowing of the appointment, or 
else through forgetfulness I mistook the day, and 
was not present,) the church (as I was afterwards 
informed) concluded that I designedly absented 
myself, and meant to leave them. At this meeting, 
the church, agreeably to the vote of the Association, 
concluded that I was in fact a heretic, and that it 
was time to admonish me in form; and appointed 
Elder Hulbert to write me a letter of admonition. 

Having had for a long time, an intimate ac- 
quaintance, and peculiar freedom with Elder Hul- 
bert, we had frequently conversed upon the subject, 
as well as corresponded by letter; and, as he in- 
formed me that he was appointed by the church, to 
write me a letter of admonition, I took the oppor- 
tunity (previous to his writing said letter) to write to 
him, with reference to what had passed between us, 
as follows: 

Dear Sir—Since the dispute respecting Univer- 
sal Salvation, has led us into an inquiry concerning 
the evil of sin, and the nature and design of the 
atonement by Christ, | am happy to find, that in 
so many things we are perfectly agreed ; and I can- 
not but flatter myself, that in case we can divest 
ourselves of all prejudice and prepossession, and 
pursue the inquiry with candom, and a sincere de- 
sire to find out the truth, our sentiments may still 
unite in respect to those pots in which, at present, 
we seem so much to differ. 

If I mistake not, we are agreed “ That the exist- 
ence of moral evil is a part of the Divine plan, 
which was concerted and adopted, by infinite wis- 
dom trom eternity. ‘That it is necessary, in order 
to make a full display of the glorious character of 
the Deity, and complete the best good of the sys- 
tem.” We farther agree “ That sin is the volunta- 
ry opposition of finite creatures, to the character 
and government of God—that it is a transgression 
of an immutable law, a law, in which the nature of 
things is perpetually binding upon all the subjects 
of God’s moral kingdom, a conformity to which is 
necessary, in order to render intelligent beings hap- 
py.” With regard to the penalty of this law, we 
are agreed, “That it is death; or misery and 
wretchedness, including all the sufferings the wick- 
ed are to endure, either in this, or a future state.”— 
Thus far 1 think we are fully agreed; our differ- 
ence seems to be respecting the tendency of sin, 
and the real evil it does,—“ Whether the Deity is, 
in reality injured, or the good of the universe im- 
paired thereby; and whether the penalty of the 
law ts endless misery, designed to terminate in the 
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ultimate ruin of God’s creatures, or the temporary 
sufferings, designed for their good.” 

With regard to the nature and design of the 
atonement, we are agreed “ That it is full and com- 
plete, and, as to its extent, universal—that | is 
equally an atonement for all, as for any sin. That 
(whatever the real nature and design of the atone- 
ment may include) it was never designed, and is 
not to be considered, as the actual payment of any 
debt sinners owe, or repairing any damage they 
have done to the Deity.” And truly, Sir, I do not 
see that we are disagreed in the least, respecting the 
nature and design of the atonement, but only with 
regard to the application of its benefits, “ whether 
Or Not, Notwithstanding the universality of its extent, 
all sinners, or only a part of them, shall be benefit- 
ted by it.” 

I farther agree with you, “that God is under no 
obligation, arising from any extrinsic cause, to save 
any sinner ;” but, if there is no extrinsic cause why 
he should not save them, I see not why we may not 
safely argue, from the benevolence of bis natme, 
that he will save them all. 


view, either as the literal payment of a debt sinners 
owed to God, as was generally held, by ovr former 
dirines, or as an astonishing expedient, to render it 
consistent with the character of God, as the mora! 
covenor of the universe, to pardon them (as explain- 
ed by some eminent modern writers,) or whatever 
we may conceive it does imply ; if it 1s of universal 
extent, why may we not conclude that the benefits 
of it will be universally applied ? If the atonement, 
considered as the literal payment of the debt sin- 
ners owed to God, allowed to be of universal ex- 
ent, would afford an unanswerable argument, from 
the justice of God, to prove the actual salvation ot 
all, why will it not, when considered as that which 
renders it consistent with the character of God, to 
pardon them, allowing it to be of universal extent 
also, atiord an argument, no less conclusive, from 
the benevolence of God, to prove that none shall fi- 
nally be lost ? 

Ifthe Deity is, in reality, injured by the wicked- 
ness of his creatures, by what means is he to obtain 
a recompense? Or, if there is any real damage 
done to the universe, how is it to be repaired ? The 
atonement, it is agreed, is not to be considered un 
der the literal low notion of paying debts, and re- 
pairing damages; nor will it, | presume, be said 
that the endless punishment of the wicked, will do 
more towards paying the debt, and repairing the 
damage, than the atonement has done. Must the 
Deity then eternally sustain an injury, and the uni- 
verse a damage, by means of the existence of mo- 
ral evil ? 

If there is a positive ill-desert in sin, arising from 
an actual injury to the Deity, or damage to the uni- 
verse, and if the atonement has not paid the debt, 
nor repaired the damage, and if the interminable 
punishment of the wicked will not do it, if, in fact, 
the Deity must sustain an eternal injury, and the 
universe an irreparable damage, by means of sin, 
why was it suffered to exist, and how can it belong 
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to that perfect system of events, which was es- 
tablished in the Divine mind from eternity, of 
which God himself is the criginal cause ? 

If it does not imply a contradiction to say, “ That 


the existence of moral evil is for the greatest good 
of the system, and then to assert that the system is 
in fact, really injured by its existence,” I wish to be 
informed what a contradiction is ? 

I hope, Sir, you will not hastily conclude that I 
am disposed to wrangle. I do not wish to contin- 
ue a dispute with you, by repeating over, and over 
again, the same arguments, but as I have new ideas 
constantly crowding into my mind, Lhope you will 
not think me altogether: impertinent, nor take it 
amiss if T suggest some of them to you. The singu- 
jar coincidence that heretofore has been in our sen- 
timents, and the peculiar freedom and satisfaction 
{ have always had in your society and conversation, 
together with the high opinion I have hitherto had, 
and still entertain, of your superior talent for reason- 
ine 


and investigation, make it impossible for me 
yet to despair of either convincing you that your 
sentiments are wrong, or being convinced by you, 
that mine are so. My greatest fears that it will be 
otherwise, arise from the probability there undoubt- 
edly is, that we have got to be (perhaps on both 
sides) too tenacious. Bat pray, Sir, let us endea- 
vor if possible, to lay aside all prepossession, and at- 
tend with candor to whatever may reflect any light 
upon this important subject. 

As you are appointed by the church to write a 
letter of admonition to me, in which [ am to be ci- 
ted to attend the next church meeting, &c. which 
implies that you all take it for granted that 1 am in 
an etror, I wish you, Sir, to pay particular at- 
tention to the argument above advanced, by which 
I have endeavored to shew, aud I think have pro- 
ved, that vour system of doctrines imply a plain 
and direct contradiction. 
Convince me of error, and 
I shall be seli-condemned if I do not retract it. 


Show me wherein my 
arouments are absurd. 


Orherwise, if Lam called in question, admonished, 
or even censured for professing, and endeavoring to 
maintain a system of relizious principles, consistent 
with the dictates of reason, and confirmed by the 
authority of divine revelation, in opposition to that 
which is inconsistent with both, and contradictory 
in itself, a regard to truth—deference to the au- 
thority of conscience, and a solemn fear of God, J 
hope will enable me to maintain my integrity, and 
preserve me from a temper of mind unbecoming 
the gospel. 

I am, dear Sir, your sincere friend, and (as yet, I 
hope) brother in the Lord. 

SAMUEL HEART. 

-Vov. 1792. Elder Calvin Hulbert. 

The following was added by way of 
SUPPLEMENT. 

In the statement I have made, in the introduction 
to the preceding letter, of the matter in dispute 
between us, I have endeavored to represent, as fair- 
ly as possible, and point out particularly wherein 
we are agreed, and whierein we differ ; in order to 
bring the controversy to a fair issue, so as to admit 





oft a thorough examination, and a candid discussion. 
If it shall appear to you that I have misrepresented 
the matter, and not made a fair statement, I wish 
you to point out wherein, and make a true one 
yourself; for it appears to me, there is no other 
way, in which it is possible ever to decide the con 
troversy, but by determining in the first place, pre- 
cisely wherein the disagreement lies. 

According to the statement I have made, which 
appears to me to be a true one, the whole contro- 
versy, at least so far as it respects the positive ill- 
desert of sin, will terminate in this single question, 
viz. “ Whether moral evil, being a part of the Di-. 
vine plan, and necessary to display the perfections 
of the Deity, and complete the best good of the sys- 
tem, does, in reality, injure the Supreme Being, or 
impair the good of the universe 7” Or, in other 
words, “ Whether the infinite wisdom, power and 
coodness of God, have been exerted to contrive, 
and execute a plan, which in its operation, will 
subvert the design of its formation ? 

I readily admit that many things demand our as 
sent, which we are unable to comprehend; but J 
can by no means think we are required to believe 
contradictions. And as I conceive the idea of a 
positive ill-desert in sin, arising from a real injury 
to the Deity, or damage to the universe, does im- 
ply a contradiction, I think it is incumbent on you, 
to make it appear that it does not, in order to sup- 
port the doctrine of the endless punishment of the 
wicked, by any arguments drawn from that source. 

Yours, as before, 8S. H. 

To all which Elder Hulbeit has, to this day, 
made no reply; although he owned to me, that IT 
had made a fair statement of the matter in dispute. 

(To be cuntinued.) 
—<>-—-- 

ESTABLISHED CLERGY OF ENGLAND 
Extracts from “ The Black Book ; or, Corruption 
Unmasked.” 

“The Christian religion, in its purity, is the 
cheapest and least ostentatious religion that ever 
was promulgated ; requiring no parade, altars, in- 
cense, sacrifice, nor expense of any kind.—These 
are the inventions of state, craft, avarice, and pride. 
The Church of England has rendered the whole a 
purely mechanical operation. All her service is 
written; no extempore preaching or praying; it 
requires no mind,—merely to be able to read or re- 
peat: a child might perform the service for which 
individuals receive out of the pockets of the indus- 
trious, 10, 15, or 20,000 pounds per annum. 

“To perform such a puerile and heartless cere- 
mony, it can hardly excite surprise that the major- 
ity of the clergy conceive it unnecessary to reside 
on their benefices. Of the violation of the law in 
this respect, of the penalties they incurred by this 
violation, and the law passed to screen the delin- 
quents by our virtuous and consistent represen- 
tatives, we are now going to speak. We have 
already mentioned the statute of Henry VIII. im- 
posing penalties on parochial ministers absenting 
themselves for one month together from thet 
benefices. 
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“The penalties of this act were repealed, and 
others substituted in their place, by 43 Geo. ill. c. 
84. This Act provides, that every spiritual person 
possessed of any arch-deaconry, deanery, or other 
dignity, benefice, donative or perpetual curacy, &e. 
who shall (without some particular cause, specitied 
in the statute of Henry VIIL.) wilfully absent him- 
self therefrom for three months together; or, at se- 
veral times in any one year, and make his residence 
elsewhere, except at some other dignity, &c. 
whereof he is possessed, shall, if such absence ex- 
ceed three and be under six months, forfeit one- 
third of the annual value (clear of all outgoings ex- 
cept any stipend paid to a curate) of such dignity 
wherefrom he shall so absent himself; if the ab- 
sence exceed six months and be under eight, one 
half; if it exceed eight and be under twelve, two- 


thirds ; and if it exceed 12 months, three-fourths of 


such annual value ; to be recovered by action of debt 
by any person suing for the same. 

“Such then was the law introduced by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, and solemnly enacted in the year 1803 
by King, Lords, and Commons. In 1811, Mr. 
Wright commenced nearly 200 different actions 
against the incumbents in the dioceses of London, 
Ely, and Norwich, to recover the penalties under 
the act of the 43d. This gentleman had been se- 
cretary to four right reverend bishops—the bishops 
of London, Norwich, Ely, and some other prelate, 
and of course had enjoyed the most ample oppor- 
tunities for procuring correct information of the 
conduct of the clergy. These opportunities appear 
not to have been thrown away on Mr. Wright. In 
a series of letters published in the Morning Chron- 


icle, betwixt the 6th of Nov. 1813, and the 11th of 


March, 1214, he favoured the public with many cu- 
rious disclosures which had come to his knowledge 
during the discharge of his official duties. 

“In his letter of Nov. 20th, he says that he has 
selected from well! authenticated documents, 10,801 
benefices on which there are only 4,490 incum- 
bents, even satd to be resident, so that there are 
6,311 confessedly non-resident incumbents ;* to 
supply whose places 1,523 resident curates are em- 
ployesl, which leaves 4,788, which are acknow- 
ledged to have neither a resident curate nor in- 
cumbent. 

“In one diocese, he says, one-third of the livings 
have had duty reduced from tivice to once on a Sun- 
day; and in another diocese, one-third of the par- 
sonage-houses were returned in bad repair, as an 
excuse for non-residence. Speaking of the false 
pretences made use of by the clergy, in order to 
avoid residing among their parishioners, and the 
scandalous lives they lead, he says, 

“Now ill health of the incumbent himself, or 
his wife, or daughter, is a common prelert, when no 
other legul cause can be found of avoiding res- 





* Perhaps it is unnecessary to explain the difference be- 
twixt Residcatand Non-Resident Incumbents. The former 
are those who reside on their benetices, and at least perform 
some partot the daty for which they are paid; the latter do 
not veside on their benefices at all, and receive pay without 
perioraing any duty—they are clerical sinecurists, whe per- 
form the Little duty that is performed by deputy, 





idence. Of twenty-two licenses granted in one df- 
ocese for this reason, three only of the persons are 
in a state of health to warrant it, and the benefices 
from which they so absent themselves are very vVa- 
Juable. Whether the ministers whom I thus chal- 
lenge as using false pretences deserve the imputa- 
tion, will best appear by the mode of life they adopt. 
Some live in town during the winter ; and although 
night air certainly cannot benefit a valetudinarian, 
they may constantly be seen at card parties, routs, 
or the theatre. In summer, enjoying the amuse- 
ments of fashionable watering places; whilst, too 
often, their curates, by the parsimonious stipend 
they afford them, are with a numerous family in a 
state of the greatest poverty. Others have benefi- 
cial schools in the neighbourhood of London.— 
Others are continually to be met with near their 
residence in more pleasant parts of the country, en- 
joying the sports of the field, or vigorously endeav- 
ouring to detect some poor countryman who may 
have an unfortunate inclination to taste game !— 
Others may be seen most days driving their own 
carriage! and all, to observers, seem perfectly 
healthful; yet a certificate from a medical man is 
deposited with the bishop that they are not so; 
probably it is six or eight years before when there 
might have existed a degree of temporary ill health, 
but after the cause ceases the same plea is con- 
tinued ; and a license once granted, is renewed as a 
matter of course.’—Lett. VI. January 6th, 1814. 
“Very good, Mr. Wright. Thus we see how 
these reverend gentlemen are employed ; not in ad- 
ministering spiritual instruction to the ignorant, 
comfort to the afflicted, or clothing to the naked. 
Oh! no—these are ignoble pursuits, the mere 
theory of the profession. They pretend sickness, 
in order to obtain a license for non-residence, that 
they may baw] at the card-table, frequent the play- 
house, hunt, shoot, brandish the coachman’s whip, 
and bully at fashionable watering places. Remem- 
ber, these jovial spirits are all filled with the Holy 
Ghost—empowered to forgive or not to forgive 
sins—have the cure of souls; that their poor curates 
are starving On a wretched stipend, and that, in the 
maintenance of both, the industrious are robbed of 
the fruits of their labour, and the necessary com- 
forts of their families wasted in the profligate and 
dissipated lives of their parochial ministers. 
“*The number of those (says Mr. Wright, Lett. 
II.) who have neglected their duty in contempt ot 
the law, and in direct violation of solemn oath and 
bond, are far more than can be contemplated with- 
out a considerable degree of alarm.’ One vicar ob- 
tained a license from a bishop for non-residence on 
one living, stating that he was going to reside near 
another in a different part of the kingdom. On in- 
quiring for him at the place where he was supposed 
to reside, he was gone to a more fashionable part 
of the country. On another, to ‘encourage him, 
the great tithes were settled, worth near £1200 
when he was instituted he took an oath to reside, 
which he afterwards neglected to observe. A 
Rector, holding two valuable rectories worth 
£1200 per annum, to obtain which he gave bond to 
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the archbishop that he would constantly reside on 
one, and keep a resident curate on the other, him- 
self preaching on the benefices where he did not 
reside thirteen sermons every year: this worthy 
son of the Church contrived to evade these con- 
ditions, and got a poor curate to do the work of both 
livings for £84 a year. Another Rector holding 
two livings, one worth £500 the other £400—he 
lived 200 miles off, and had neither resident nor 
licensed curate. 

“On the subject of pluralism (parsons holding 
more than one living) and of non-residence toge- 
ther, the Secretary to four bishops says, (Lett. V.) 
‘In one diocese there are about 216 clergymen, 
who each hold two livings ; 40 who hold three each ; 
13 who hold four each; 1 who holds fire; 1 who 
holds sir; besides dignities and offices; and al- 
though many of these thus accounted single bene- 
fices are two, three, four, or five parishes consolida- 
ted, yet a great part of these Pluralists do not reside 
in any of their preferments.’ In Lett. VIL. he says, 
‘I will prove that there are pluralists holding more 
than seven benefices and dignities.’ 

“These different statements of Mr. Wright are 
fully supported by the Diocesan Returns laid before 


the Privy Council, and ordered by the House of 


Commons to be printed. From these returns in the 
years 1809, 1810, and 1811, Mr. Bentham has inser- 
ted an abstract in his Church of Englandism. 
This abstract will show at once the state of Church 
discipline when the Diocesan Secretary was arrest- 
ed imhis attempt to bring the delinquents to justice. 

* According to Mr. Wright, ‘ Want or Unjitness 
of Parsonage-house,’ is a common pretence for ob- 
taining alicense for non-residence. In Lett. IT. he 
says, ‘In one diocese, one-third of the parsonage- 
houses are returned in bad repair.’ In 1811, more 
than one thousand, or about one-tenth of the whole 
number of parsonage-houses m the kingdom were 
returned, as an excuse for non-residence; or, in 
other words, to obtain a license to desert their par- 
ishes, and roam about the country in quest of more 
lively amusements than christening, burying, and 
spiritually instructing their parishioners. 

“ Such then was the state of Church Discipline, 
as exhibited by official documents, and the aver- 
ments of Mr. Wright, when that gentleman com- 
menced his actions against the clergy. We have 
stated, that the number of actions amounted to about 
200; and bad Mr. Wright been suffered to recover, 
the penalties would have amounted to £80,000. 
To this sum he had an indisputable claim ; a claim 
as sacred as any person can have to an estate devi- 
sed by will, or on a mortgage, or any other legal se- 
curity ; his claim had been guaranteed to him by a 
solemn act of the Legislature. Nay more, this 
claim appeared to be rendered still more sacred, by 
Sir William Scott being the author of the act of the 
43d. Sir William, it is well known, is considered 
as nearly infallible in matters relative to the 
Church, as his brother is in matters relative to the 
State: he is the corner-stone of the Temple, whom, 
if the Bishops have not filled with the Holy Ghost, 
have at least filled with the political piety of the Bo- 





rough System ; that is with that peculiar religion of 
the Church of England, which so perverts the intet- 
lectual vision, that it is impossible for those blind- 
ed by its influence, to see any vice in a system 
which loads individuals with wealth and a nation 
with misery. 

“It is not of much consequence what were the 
motives of Mr. Wright for coming forward in this 
business. It appears he had been very basely treat- 
ed by the Right Reverend Bishops; and it was to 
indemnify himself for losses sustained in their ser- 
vice, that he endeavoured to recover the penalties 
to which the Clergy had become liable by the 
criminal connivance and neglect of the Bishops. 
In Lett. I. (Morning Chronicle, Nov. 13, 1813,) he 
says, ‘At a Committee of Bishops, after a delibera- 
tion of nearly two years, it was decided that each 
Bishop should give his secretary an annual sum of 
money. Ihave received it from not one of them, 
except my late lamented patron, the Bishop of 
London.’—‘ Commiseration may have been given, 
(Lett. VII) but it was all I ever received from any 
one, and that would have been unnecessary, if the 
sums had been paid which were acknowledged to 
be my due.—* Two Secretaries have, within the 
last ten years, fallen victims to depression of mind, 
arising from want of sufficient income.’ 

“Most merciful Bishops! most christian Bish- 
ops! What, not pay your poor Secretaries their sti- 
pends! drive two of them to despair by your barba- 
rous avarice! Sarely you might have spared them 
odd hundreds, out of your 10, 15, or 20,000 pounds 
per annum. But you are right reverend fathers, 
you can lisp about charity, turn up your eyes, talk 
about treasures in heaven, but your treasures are all 
in this world ; there your hearts are fixed upon trans- 
lations, pluralisms, fat livings, and church patronage, 

“These however are: private anecdotes betwixt 
Mr. Wright and his right reverend employers. Let 
us speak to the public part of the question. It is 
clear, from what has been said, that Mr. Wright 
was in possession of valuable information ; he had 
resided in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple, 
and was intimately acquainted with the secret ma- 
nagement of the Holy Church. The Clergy were 
terribly alarmed at his disclosures ; they resorted to 
every artifice to avert the storm, and save their 
pockets: clubs were formed among the higher or- 
ders of ecclesiastics ; lies and calumnies of every 
shape and description were vomited forth to blacken 
the character of Mr. Wright; he was stigmatized 
as an ‘informer,’ who, availing himself of his official 
situation, was in part the cause of, and then the be- 
trayer of their guilt. In short, he became exposed 
to the whole storm of priestly cunning, maliguity, 
and fury. But facts are stubborn things; and this 
gentleman had secured too firm a hold of his object 
to lose his grasp by the wiles and malice of the 
Church. 


was no chance of escape from the verdict of a jury ; 


Their guilt was unquestionable; there 


but that protection which it was in vain to expect 
from an English Court of Justice, they found in the 
great sanctuary of delinquency, an English House 
of Commons, 
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“On the 17th of Nov. 1813, Bragge Bathurst 
brought in a Bill to stay all legal proceedings 
against the Clergy on account of the penalties they 
had incurred under the Act of the 43d. ‘This Bill 
shortly after passed into a law, almost without opposi- 
tion. The Whigs were silent. Mr. Whitbread and 
Mr. Brand indeed said something about the ab- 
surdity of enacting laws one day, and abrogating 
them the next; of the injustice of tempting people 
by rewards, and after they had earned them, inter- 
fering to prevent their being granted. But this 
was all. These gentlemen agreed it was necessary 


to protect the Clergy; and, with the exception of 


Lord Folkstone, we do not find, in Hansard’s His- 
tory of the Debates, a single individual who raised 
his voice against the principle of this nefarious 
transaction. 

“During the progress of the Bill, Mr. Wright 
presented several petitions in vindication of his 
claim to the penalties, and of his characte: and mo- 
tives from the slanders of the Clergy. In his peti- 
tion of 21st of April, (Parl. Deb. vol. xxvii. p 462,) 
he declares, that the representations made by the 
Clergy of his having entrapped them, and nourished 
their offences, and of having kept back their licen- 
ses and notifications, are wholly without founda- 
tion: so far from which, the petitioner had, at great 
trouble and expense, prepared abstracts of the dif- 
ferent statutes in force relative to residence and li- 
cense, and caused them to be printed and distribu- 
ted, gratis, among the Clergy, that they might not 
be ignorant of the penalties they were liable to by 
their practices. He also complains of clubs and as- 
sociations formed among the Clergy ; of their hav- 
ing commenced friendly actions against themselves ; 
and of having consulted counsel, whether they 
could not avoid the penalties to which they were 
liable by a sham resignation of their benefices, and 
then retaking them: all which the petitioner said 
were intended to abridge him of the legal rights 
vested in him by the Legislature. 

“After this petition the public heard nothing 
more of Mr. Wright. The Parson’s Indemnity Bil! 
passed into a law, and the Church received a com- 
plete white-washing from the State for all its ma- 
nifold sins and transgressions. 

“ After the passing of the Restriction Act, Gag- 
ging Bills, Seditious Meeting Bills, and of the 
Habeas Coipus Suspension Bills, it can hardly ex- 
cite surprise that a Bill passed to indemnify thc 
Clergy. In the latter case, however, there appears 
something more unprincipled and contemptible 
than in the former unconstitutional measures, The 
Jaw imposing the penalties which Mr. Wright at- 
tempted to recover had only been enacted in 1803: 
the professed object was to remedy the crying evil 
of non-residence ; and to give greater encourage- 
ment to prosecutions, the Act provided that the 
whole of the penalties were to be given to the in- 
former. Only eight years elapse, an informer 
comes forward, relying on the faith of Parliament ; 
prosecutions are commenced ; when the Legisla- 
ture interferes—in utter contempt of justice and 
consistency—belying its former professions, viola- 








ting its pledge, robbing an individual of his reward, 
and screens the delinquents which its own laws had 
made liable to punishment. Laws, it is clear, are 
not made to principles, but to men, and are only 
terrible to the weak, and not to the wicked.” 


——~—>_—. 


CALVINISM UNMASKED. 


Or, Calvinistic principles of Justice, as attributed 
to God, for the foundation of His Covenant 
with Christ, relative to the Atonement for sin, 
and man’s redemption from it, examined, and 
proved to be Unjust. 

(Continued from page 56.) 

Having briefly examined the Calvinistic princi- 
ples of justice, as attributable to God, for the found. 
ation of His covenant with Christ, &c. we proceed 
now to consider the corenant, which Calvinists as- 
sert God the Father, has made with Christ the Son. 
To be brief, we will simply state the fact, that all 
Calvinists, however they may vary in their phrase- 
ology, agree that God, before the fall of man, en- 
tered into a covenant with Christ, and stipulated to 
give him a part of mankind, as a reward for his 
suffering, &c. which part they call the elect, the 
chosen few, and which number they affirm is so 
certain, that it can neither be added to nor dimin- 
ished. God, say they, was pleased to pass by the 
remainder, &c. 

Where is the evidence of this covenant being 
made or entered into, at the time stated? Ans. 
The positive assertions of Calvinists! They take 
this for granted, as usual! Where is tlhe evidence 
that God ever made or entered into any covenant 
with Christ, as stated, for the salvation of a part, 
and the exclusion of the residue? Ans. The posi- 
tive assertions of Calvinists! They take this for 
granted! Do the Scriptures any where speak of a 
covenant? Yes. Do the Calvinists, when they 
speak of a covenant, use the language of the Serip- 
tures? Vo! What reason can be given for this? 
Ans. Probably, because the Scriptures contradict 
their views. Calvinists contend, that God secures 
the salvation of the elect, by his decree. Do the 
Scriptures declare this? No! As the Scriptures 
must decide, whether the Calvinist speaks the truth 
or falsehood, we will go to the Scriptures, and let 
the word of inspiration settle the matter. 

God’s covenant is spoken of in Isa. xlii. 6, 7, as 
follows—* I the Lord have called thee in righteous- 
ness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, 
and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, them that 
sit in darkness out of the prison house.” ‘There is 
not a word said of giving “ Christ for a covenant of 
the elect, for a light of the elect.” But we do read 
of the non-elect Israelites, that the covenants (in the 
plural,) and the promises (in the -plural,) are to 
them. Rom. ix. 14. “Who are Israelites: to 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises.” Most assuredly, 
if words have any meaning, these Israelites are to 
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be the recipients of the blessings spoken of. And 
these Israelites are declared to be according to the 
flesh! 

In Psa. ii. 7, 8. “I will declare the decree: [not 
John Calvin.) The Lorp hath said unto me, 
Thou my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give the heathen thine in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth thy 
possession.” This reads very differently from the 
Calvinists account of the matter. There is nota 
word said of giving Cinrist the elect. It is passing 
strange, but it is true nevertheless, that many who 
call themselves Christians preter John Calvin's de- 
cree to the Lord’s decree; and believe Calvin be- 
fore the Lornp! We can only say, such things are. 
Now it is as plain as words can make it, that the 
Lord’s decree gives to Christ the Heathen, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth. If Calvin’s de- 
cree proves strongest, the Devil will have nine- 
tenths of them! If Calvin be God, serve him. But, 
if the Lord be God, serve Him. According to ev- 
ery conception we have, and every particle of rea- 
son and common sense we possess, there cannot be 
amore palpable and wicked rejection of the rev- 
elation of God, than Calvin’s doctrine of election 
and reprobation, including the account which he has 
forged, of God’s decrees and covenant. 

The case plainly stated, is as follows—Calvinism 
teaches, that God entered into a covenant with his 
Son, Jesus Christ, to give him a part of mankind, 
on condition he suffered the punishment due the 
elect sinners, in their room and stead. The Scrip- 
tures declare, of Christ, that he is given, not sold, 
not bargained, contracted, &c. a light or covenant 
of the Gentiles, the people. Also, that the hea- 
then, the uttermost parts of the earth, are given 
unto him, a possession, an inheritance. Not a 
word is said of his coming to suffer in man’s room 
and stead, to putchase the elect, according to any 
previously stipulated agreement; but that he came 
to do the will ef God. Then the will of God always 
was, that Christ should have the heathen, the gen- 
tiles, the people, the uttermost parts of the earth, 
Therefore, he caine to open their eyes, bring them 
out of the prison, &c. and make them fit subjects of 
the glory for which they were created. We shall 
only add, the truth shines so bright, that more words 
vould be superfluous. 

(To be continued.) 
—<>— 
From the (Hudson) Messenger of Peace. 
ANECDOTE. 

Some few years since, there resided in Vermont 
a Calvinistic clergyman who was very fond of 
preaching up total depravity, and who continually 
insisted that in every act performed by an uncon- 
verted person, however good the act was in itself, 
the actor committed sin enough to damn him eter- 
nally. This clergyman lived in the North part of 
the state, where the lands of non-residents, were 
frequently sold to pay taxes, and being a lover of 
this world as well as the world to come, frequently 
speculated in the purchase of those lands. It so 
happened that he had made large purchases and 





payment had become due. Unable to meet the 
payment from disappointments in money matters, it 
was necessary he should borrow or lose his bargain. 
He set out in search of some one of whom he could 
borrow the money. He was directed to a gentle- 
man who was in the habit of lending money, and 
who happened to be a Universalist-—of whom he 
inquired, whether he could be furnished with a sum 
of money on certain conditions. He was answered 
by the gentleman that he had the money, but did 
not care about lending it, however, to oblige him 
he would do it, and immediately stepped to his desk 
and took out the money. While counting it, the 
good clergyman, elated in spirit, observed, “ Es- 
quire, I very seldom see you at my meeting; I 
should really be happy to see you there oftener.” 
And I, Sir, was the reply, would be happy to go 
oftener, but I do not like the preaching. Well, Sir, 
what is there in the preaching you do not like? I 
am not pleased, Sir, with the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, on which you have so much to say, I do not 
believe it; neither do I believe that every thing an 
unconverted man does is sinful, or that in every act 
he does, however good the act may be in itself, he 
commits sin enough to damn him eternally. Do 
you believe it Sir? Oh, yes, an unregenerated man 
can do no good, and however kind, obliging, and 
beneficial the act may be to those who receive it, 
yet with the actor itis sin. Well, Sir, replied the 
gentleman, we will not dispute on this subject— 
here is the money. I do not care about lending it, 
as by keeping it in my own hands I may turn it to 
better advantage in the purchase of lands than to 
lend it to you—I lend it to oblige you, and to do 
you a kindness. But, Sir, I am an unconverted 
man, and in doing you this act of kindness I shall 
commit sin enough to damn my soul through end- 
less duration. Here is the money, Sir, and I leave 
it with you, whether I ought to commit this sin, or 
not, and whether I ought to be eternally damned 
for obliging you. Need we say, the poor clergy- 
man looked astonished; his color changed, and 
after biting his lips for sometime, took his hat and 
wished the gentleman good morning, being unwil- 
ling to deny his favorite doctrine, and not hardened 
enough to say, by deed, if not by words, “ you may 
be damned for what I care, if I can only be obliged 
by getting the money and saving my speculation.” 
——i 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 

Mr. Editor—Through the medium of your use- 
ful paper, I wish to offer a few questions for the se- 
rious consideration of its readers; at least those of 
them that believe our Lord Jesus Christ to be truly 
and properly God. 

1. Are God and Christ two beings, or one being * 

2. If the Father and Christ are two beings, each 
of them God, are they not then two Gods ? 

3. If Christ, and the God and Father of Christ 
be one and the same being, does it not follow that 
Christ is the God and Father of himself ? 

4. If the Father and the Son be the same being, 
is not Christ both the Father and Son of himself— 
that he ascended to bimself, when he ascended to 
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his Father, and our Father, his God and our God, 
(Joha xx. 17.) and submitted his own wil! to the 
will of himself, when he prayed to the Father, “ Not 
my will but thine be done ?” 

5. If Christ be God Almighty, did he declare the 
truth, when he said, that of his ownself he could do 
nothing; (John v. 19, 30,) and that to sit on his 
right hand and on his left, was not his to give ? 
Matt. xx. 23, 

6. If Christ be God, who alone hath life and im- 
mortality in himself, who was it that expired on the 
cross, alter commending his spirit into the hands 
of his Father ? 

7. Would it have been possible for men to have 
killed Christ, if he brad been the Immortal God ? 

8. Do the Scriptures inform us that it was only 
a part of Jesus Chiist that suffered and died ? 

9. Did not Christ represent the Father as the 
only True God? See John xvii. 3. 

10. If the Futher is the only True God, can Je- 
sus Christ be the True God ? 

11. Did Christ mean the Jews to understand 
that he was God, when he said to them, “ Ye seek 
to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth which 
I have heard of God?” 

2. Did the apostle Peter know that Christ was 
God, when he told the assembled multitude, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a man approved of God, by 
miracles, &c. which God did by him; and that after 
the Jews had crucified and slain him, God raised 
him from the dead ? 

13. Was not Christ made by the Father to be 
both Lord and Christ ? Acts ii. 36. 

14. If Christ be God, is he not Lord in and of 
himself, there being no one superior to make him 
Lord ? 

15. How then was he made by God, both Lord 
and Christ, and Lord not to his own glory, but to 
the glory of God the Father ? 

16. Can God increase in wisdom ? 

17. Did not Christ increase in wisdom ? 

18. How then can Christ be God ? 

19. Is it possible for God to have infirmities ? 

20. How then can Christ be God, seeing he was 
subject to infirmities? Heb. iv. 15. v. 2, 3. vii. 27. 

21. Did Paul understand Christ to be God, when 
he said (1 Tim. ii. 5.) “ There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus 7” 

22. If there be but one God, and the Father be 
that God, can Jesus Christ, or any other being but 
the Father be that one God ? 

23. Did not Christ bear witness to the truth, 
when he said, “ My Father is greater than all; the 
Father who sent me, he gave me commandment 
what I should say and what I should speak; my 
Father is greater that 1?” 

24. Did Christ ever inform his disciples that he 
possessed two natures, and that when he expressed 
his inferiority to the Father, he meant to be under- 
stood as speaking with reference to his human nature ? 

25. If he possessed two natures, which consti- 
tuted him both God and man, why are the scrip- 
tures silent upon the subject ? 





26. Do the scriptures contain the words Trin- 
ity, God-man, Incarnate God, Triune-God, God 
the Holy Ghost, or three persons in one God ? 

27. Is the doctrine of the Trinity revealed, or is it 
a mystery ? 

28. Can One be Three, and Three be One, at 
the same time ? 

29. What is the first of all the commandments - 

30. If God be One, how can he be Three? 

Answers to the above questions will be read with 
pleasure by an Inquirer after Truth,  E.P. A. 

Mount Plsasant, Jug. 20, 1824. 

—>——- 
CLERICAL SENTIMENTS EXHIBITED. 

The following is an extract from a Fourth of Ju- 
ly Oration, by Hooper Cumming, a Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Vandewater-street, New-York, delivered before the 
Firemen of that city. 

“You are exempt, it is true, in consequence of 
your signal usefulness in other respects, from sitting 
on a jury, and from enrolling yourselves on the cat- 
alogue of the militia. Yet by your personal influ- 
ence you may protect the purity of the laws. And 
I doubt not, for a moment, should a hostile in 
vader pollute our soil, you would cast away your 
privilege, fall into the ranks, and spill your blood. 
Yes! and I will add, without arrogance or ostenta- 
tion, that I am ready, with a Bible in one hand, and 
a sword in the other, to be your chaplain.” 

If this pious priest had never been any thing else 
but a military man, it would perhaps have been as 
well for him and the cause of christianity. It ap- 
pears that a considerable part of this Oration was 
stolen from an Eulogy, delivered at Newbury- 
port, Jan. 2, 1800, and is given and published as his 
own. This is the third time he has been charged 
with the same crime of literary theft. But aclergy- 
man who could avow himself so ready to hqld the 
Bible in one hand and to wield a sword with the 
other, we should suppose capable of almost any 
thing. Philadelphia Reformer. 

—~>—_ 
ANECDOTE. 


A Portugese sculptor, who was suspected of free 
thinking, was at the point of death. A Jesuit, who 
came to coniess him, holding a crucifix before his 
eyes, said, “ Behold that God you have so much of- 
fended—do you recollect him now ?” “Alas! yes,” 
replied the dying man, “it was I who made him !” 

-Vew-Hampshire Gazette. 
—<f— 

[LF The Conditions of this Paper are $1 PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. Persons living in distant towns, if they will ap- 
point an agent, by forwarding 85, he can receive 6 papers ; 
and in the same ratio for a greater number. 

—f— 

** A weekly Paper, entitled “CHRISTIAN TELE- 
SCOPE,” has been commenced in Providence, (R. - by 
our Br. D. Pickering. It is a Medium Quarto size, at $1 50 
per annum. 
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